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THE MERIT SYSTEM AND THE HIGHER OFFICES 

JOHN A. McILHENNY 

There is no question of national policy so firmly established 
as the merit system, and on it must finally rest our political 
and administrative fabric. The system is fundamental, as it un- 
derlies all other political reforms. Its processes, therefore, should 
be adequate and be made to ensure results which will keep pace 
with the ever increasing functions of government. These proc- 
esses are especially important in supplying the needs of appoint- 
ment to the higher technical and administrative positions. The 
extension of the merit system to higher positions is a logical 
development of its application to lower positions. The same 
reasons which require tests of fitness in the latter apply even 
more strongly to such of the higher positions as have nothing 
to do with the policies of the administration. Such an extension 
would have the additional and great advantage that the more 
important the office affected the more effective must the exten- 
sion necessarily be in divorcing the office from politics. Char- 
acter and capacity are being secured in the great body of public 
employment, and it only remains to take the higher officials 
whose duties are purely administrative, federal, state and munic- 
ipal, out of politics, to establish finally in the minds of the people 
the fundamental truth that positions under a democratic govern- 
ment belong to the people and not to the political party tem- 
porarily in power. The higher subordinates in the government 
employ have administrative control of the work on which our 
economic structure and our industrial success largely depend; 
and it must follow that their selection should be made upon 
proved merit, if that degree of administrative success is to be 
obtained which the people of this country have a right to expect. 
It is through the highest officials down to the humblest employees 
that the government serves the people. Practical governing 
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is administration and administration is the work of the civil 
service. Whatever will increase the integrity and efficiency of 
the body of employees will increase the administrative energy 
of government and further the ends for which the government 
is instituted. The power of the government to carry on plans 
for the public good depends upon the intelligence and efficiency 
of the persons whose services it must employ. The efficiency 
of the civil service therefore touches to the utmost limits all that 
the government may be called upon to do. 

The development and improvement of the practical methods 
of the merit system in recent years have been rapid not merely 
in the federal service, but in the great municipalities of the 
country. Of the whole number of public employees in the 
United States, federal, state, county, municipal, and village, 
not far from 600,000 or nearly two-thirds of the entire number, 
are withdrawn from the spoils system and appointed upon a 
merit basis, under laws intended to regulate and improve the 
public service. The experience obtained in the administration 
of the merit system by civil service commissions, under varying 
conditions in ten states and more than 250 municipal services in 
addition to the federal service, has demonstrated the value and 
the success of the system in obtaining well qualified persons for 
all classes of positions, including the higher expert positions. 

The popular approval of the system of competitive examina- 
tions as a means of producing increased economy and efficiency 
and of suppressing abuses due to improper political influences is 
shown in the platforms adopted by the different political parties 
during the campaigns of more than a quarter of a century. The 
principles of the competitive system are approved by the whole 
country without distinctions of political faith. This unanimity 
indicates that the American people are satisfied with the results 
of the system and marks the cessation of all open organized 
opposition to it. 

The merit system was applied in its beginnings, a third of a 
century ago, to the lower grades, and from time to time was 
extended upward to positions of greater importance. In cities, 
notably in Chicago and New York, it has been extended to heads 
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of bureaus and in the federal service to chief clerks and chiefs of 
divisions, but not to heads of departments and bureaus or other 
positions requiring confirmation by the senate, of which there 
are more than 10,000. The President is given the power by 
Congress to extend the system to all positions in the executive 
civil service other than positions requiring confirmation by the 
senate, and within this field he has classified nearly all positions 
to which competition can be well applied. Further extension 
of the system therefore rests with Congress in authorizing the 
President to embrace within its scope the positions which, al- 
though requiring confirmation, are purely administrative in 
their nature and have no duties in the shaping of policies, such 
as postmasters, collectors of customs and of internal revenue, 
and chiefs of bureaus. 

It was the intent of Congress, as shown in the debates on the 
passage of the civil service act in 1883, that the merit system 
should be susceptible of application, in the discretion of the 
President, to the entire executive civil service apart from mere 
laborers and presidential officers. The President, however, in 
the first civil service rules of 1883 excepted from examination 
large numbers of positions in the higher grades, such as cashiers, 
chief clerks and chiefs of divisions. Prior to the civil service act, 
while appointments had little regard to fitness, they were made 
to the lower grades, the higher grades being filled by promotion, 
thus ensuring a certain degree of experience in supervisory 
positions. Under the new system appointments to the lower 
grades could only be made through competition, while the higher 
grades were left open to patronage, thu6 blocking promotions. 
The pressure for spoils at each change of administration forced 
the appointment of inexperienced political or personal favorites 
in the chief positions, demoralizing the service and largely neu- 
tralizing the good effects of the examinations for the lower 
grades. 

While these positions of chief clerk and chief of division have 
since been made competitive and thus opened to promotion, 
the presidential positions of postmaster, collector and chief of 
bureau still remained subject to patronage, with the same de- 
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moralizing effect in preventing them from being filled by pro- 
motion. The further step remains to be taken of placing them 
also in the competitive class, just as has been done in the case 
of the chief clerks, and with the same salutary results. Even 
though the subordinates are appointed upon merit, it is impos- 
sible for the merit system to achieve full measure of success so 
long as the officers in charge are appointed mainly for political 
reasons and are changed with each change of administration. 

The higher positions, although few in number compared with 
the vast aggregate of offices, are important beyond the measure 
of their numbers. These positions have great responsibilities 
and power. They are tempting as political prizes. The degree 
of economy and efficiency with which the public service is con- 
ducted largely depends upon the character of its occupants. 
The small number of positions which are policy determining 
should, of course, remain subject to unrestricted appointment by 
the President ; but the purely administrative offices of high rank, 
such as the heads of bureaus, should be open as rewards of dis- 
tinction for the occupants of the lower positions. It is only 
by offering such rewards that the public service can secure and 
retain men of ability, and the fact of establishing such careers 
would inspire employees throughout the service. 

In his last annual report Postmaster-general Burleson recom- 
mends the extension of the merit system within the postal service 
to all positions other than that of postmaster-general. He said : 

"If I could, I would cover under the classified civil service 
every position in the postal establishment save that of post- 
master-general. The ideal system would be one under which 
every postmaster in the country, if by merit he could earn it, 
would have within his reach the postmastership of the largest 
city within the United States; a system under which every postal 
employee throughout the county, if by ability, fitness and faith- 
fulness he could demonstrate his merit, would have the very 
highest places in the service and in the department open to him 
through just and intelligent promotions." 

In a letter in the press of November 6, 1916, President Wilson 
said that he was thoroughly in accord with the recommendation 
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of the postmaster-general, that it had his hearty approval and 
that when the positions of presidential postmasters were classi- 
fied the postmaster-general would be able to fill many of them 
by promotion from the clerical grades, also by the promotion 
of postmasters who have demonstrated their ability from a 
smaller office to one of greater importance. 

By an executive order, which became effective April 1, 1917, 
appointments of presidential postmasters to fill vacancies are 
hereafter to be based on competitive examination. 

President Taft in his annual message of 1910 stated that he 
entertained the profound conviction that it would greatly aid 
the cause of economical government and better politics if Con- 
gress would enact a law granting the executive the power to 
include in the classified service all local officers under the treas- 
ury department, the department of justice, the post office de- 
partment, the department of the interior, and the department 
of commerce and labor, appointments of whom now require the 
confirmation of the senate, and that upon such classification 
the advice and consent of the senate should cease to be required 
in such appointments. He stated that the loss to the govern- 
ment from the present patronage method of filling these positions 
amounts to at least $10,000,000 annually, and that it is not to be 
doubted that where no saving would result the classification of 
the local officers would increase the efficiency of the service. 
Following the President's recommendation, bills were introduced 
in Congress to give it effect. In an address at a convention 
of internal-revenue officers at Detroit on September 18, 1911, 
President Taft was quoted in the public press as saying: 

"They have charged me with using patronage to accomplish 
something. If I have, I have not been conscious of it. But 
I challenge the men who make the charge to come forward and 
join with me in legislation which will enable me to put every 
local officer, be he postmaster, internal-revenue collector, cus- 
toms collector, or anybody else filling an office of the United 
States in any of the States of the Union, under classified civil 
service 

"If I had the making of the laws of this country the first 
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thing I would do would be to include in the civil service every 
collector, deputy collector, and everybody connected with the 
internal-revenue system in local collections, and put the whole 
service on an effective, nonpartisan basis. I know that it would 
be a source of economy, I know that it would give the President 
a great deal more of time to devote to other duties; I know that 
it would save a good many congressmen their seats; and I know 
that it would tend to the elevation of the public service." 

As long as so large a proportion of these higher administra- 
tive positions remain unclassified, to be filled from the outside 
without promotion, the classified service will not offer a career in 
competition with such outside fields of employment as are organ- 
ized and conducted upon a merit basis and which have systems 
of retirement upon disability or superannuation. In this re- 
spect the civil service remains inferior to the service of many 
business establishments which assure promotion for merit to the 
high-salaried positions and which give retiring allowances; and 
the government cannot hope to secure and retain the services 
of an equally intelligent and ambitious class of persons while 
these conditions exist. The fact that higher positions are not 
open to promotion deters many of the better class of men from 
entering the examinations for appointment. Moreover, there 
is an increasing tendency on the part of the most capable persons 
who enter the service to resign for employment in fields in which 
there is better organization and greater opportunity for advance- 
ment. This constant depletion of the service means serious 
financial loss to the government. The civil service is inferior 
to the military and naval services in this regard, since it does 
not offer the same opportunities of advancement and retirement. 
Again, where the higher positions are filled by political influence 
and when the men filling them are, as they generally are, active 
in political work, it is inevitable that the minor force will fall 
under detrimental political influences. 

Within what is known as the federal classified service the 
merit system has been applied with conspicuous success, and it 
is not my purpose to consider in this place the application of 
that system within this field further than as it may bear upon 
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the application of that system to the higher positions yet un- 
touched. It has been amply demonstrated that the extension 
of the merit system to the positions which are left to be filled 
upon a partisan basis is practicable, and the force of public 
opinion may confidently be directed to that end. There is 
abundant evidence that in those parts of the service to which 
the civil service law has been applied the government has been 
able to effect large savings. More and better work is being 
done with fewer employees and done far more economically. 

These higher positions may be considered under two heads. 
The first embraces those positions the duties of which are con- 
cerned with the discipline of the force and the decision of ques- 
tions arising in the work of that force. These positions comprise 
postmasters, collectors of customs and of internal revenue, 
heads of nontechnical bureaus and the like. The qualifications 
required are a knowledge of the laws, decisions, and the pro- 
cedure governing the business, together with a high measure of 
executive ability. The same reasons which require tests of 
merit for entrance to competitive positions apply even more 
strongly to these higher positions which have nothing to do with 
the policies of the administration. In outside business, posi- 
tions of this character would usually be filled by promotion, for 
the reason that the requisite information, skill and familiarity 
with the office traditions are acquired by training in the lower 
positions. In the government service, however, it is not ordi- 
narily possible to do this. In the first place, a classified em- 
ployee with an assured tenure would hesitate to accept a position 
of precarious political tenure; and in the second place, the posi- 
tion would be demanded for an outsider as the fruit of party 
victory. If these positions were put into the classified service, 
to be filled usually by promotion or transfer, a worthy career 
would be opened to employees trained in the lower grades. This 
would merely be a development and wider application of the 
principle of filling such administrative positions as chief clerk 
and chief of division by promotion upon proved merit, and thus 
be distinctly in the interest of efficiency, stability, and a higher 
standard in the personnel of the service. 
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The second class of higher positions is confined to those re- 
quiring professional, scientific, or expert attainments, for which 
the material available for promotion is more restricted and 
where competition may be applied with invariable success. 
The requisite knowledge and ability for these positions are 
susceptible of precise definition and the degree of their posses- 
sion can be estimated with close approximation to the truth. 
The range in character of these positions is as broad as the field 
of human endeavor. Entrance to the tests is guarded by certain 
reasonable antecedent conditions, such as the degree of educa- 
tion or practice of the profession, business training and expe- 
rience. Thus only those who are presumably fit may enter 
the competition. If the position requires not merely technical 
education but a degree of distinction or success in practice, then 
a non-assembled examination is given, so called since it does 
not require the competitors to appear at any place or to answer 
technical questions. Instead, they are called upon to furnish, 
under oath, a detailed statement of their education and expe- 
rience, including all the work they have done since graduation. 
They may also be asked to submit an original thesis or pub- 
lished works. They must give the names of persons who are 
competent to testify as to their experience and personal fitness. 
Confidential inquiry is made from various sources, including all 
persons referred to by the applicant. In this way accurate and 
discriminating testimony is obtained. With the aid of exami- 
iners skilled in the weighing of evidence of this kind, who are 
themselves specialists in the subjects under consideration, it is 
possible to give a percentage rating upon the estimate of the 
career and accomplishments of each applicant which serves as 
an accurate measure of his relative fitness. This form of exami- 
nation meets the objection urged against examinations consist- 
ing of scholastic subjects — that they fail to test fitness where 
achievement and the personal element are important — and its 
development has equipped the merit system to deal effectively 
with presidential offices where not filled by promotion or transfer. 
These tests have been successful to a marked degree in filling 
positions requiring not only the highest expert knowledge but 
the highest expert administrative ability. 
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It has been said that men eminent in a profession or science 
will not enter a competition. This would no doubt be true if 
the applicants were subjected to a written examination on aca- 
demic questions ; but where the test is directed solely to the train- 
ing and experience of the competitors, and passed upon by experts 
of the highest standing in their professions, no such disinclination 
is apparent. Men of attainments and standing in their pro- 
fession do not hesitate to make formal application in response 
to announcements of this type of examinations. Every avail- 
able means is resorted to in order to learn of all such persons, 
and then by direct request to induce them to submit the requi- 
site record of their education, training and experience. Mailing 
lists are kept of educational institutions, periodicals, and class 
publications, and announcements of examinations are sent to 
all whose students or subscribers may furnish properly qualified 
applicants. In addition, the announcements are posted in 1,900 
cities throughout the country and are furnished to press associa- 
tions and local newspapers. In connection with examinations in 
which difficulty is experienced in obtaining enough qualified 
persons to meet the demands of the service, special publicity 
campaigns are conducted. Posters are sometimes prepared 
calling attention to the opportunities in the government service 
for persons qualified in certain branches, and these posters are 
sent to the post offices of cities where the examinations are to 
be held and to every school in the country known to teach these 
subjects. At times circular letters are addressed to all the 
members of a scientific society, calling attention to an examina- 
tion in the branch of science in which the society is inter- 
ested. These announcements set forth the unusual opportunity 
for research and broadening of training offered in the positions 
and not found in private employment. 

The examination is as thorough as would ordinarily be made 
by a board of trustees or governing officers of an educational 
institution or a great corporation in the filling of a professional 
or ministerial position, since it is an exhaustive inquiry into the 
history and experience of the applicants, including confidential 
communication with persons and institutions having first-hand 
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knowledge of them. In these confidential inquiries close and 
pertinent questions are asked as to the qualifications and fitness 
of the applicants, and as a rule the responses are accurate and 
discriminating. This method is as thorough and exact and 
more comprehensive than the private employer uses. The 
commission with 2600 boards of examiners throughout the 
country may avail itself of all the federal resources and has a 
network of machinery incomparably superior to any corporation. 

It may be objected that the personal equation is lost in the 
character of this examination and that the ordinary employer 
emphasizes the personal impression produced upon him by the 
applicant. The written method of inquiry, however, probably 
has fewer failures than where judgment is based upon personal 
impression. There are positions where personal characteristics, 
such as appearance, bearing, manners, force, tact, and ability 
to express ideas clearly and forcibly, are important. Illustra- 
tions of such positions are those requiring executive qualifica- 
tions or where the incumbent represents the department in deal- 
ing with the public. For such positions oral tests are given 
which permit a personal inspection of applicants. In such tests 
there is a board of examiners carefully selected because of their 
sound judgment, appreciation of the requirements of the posi- 
tion to be filled, and ability to reach just and impartial con- 
clusions. They must be of such unimpeachable character as to 
place them beyond the suspicion of unfairness. This test is 
being successfully applied in examinations for the consular and 
diplomatic services as well as for positions in the classified service. 

An objection which has been urged against the classification 
of higher positions is that executive ability, trustworthiness and 
character cannot be tested by examination, and this in face of 
the fact that nothing could be more irrelevant than the test of 
political opinions and party work. The merit system excludes 
unfit men and aims under fixed and intelligible rules to secure 
the most fit and protect the public service from favoritism and 
personal and partisan abuses. The repute and records of men 
who have executive ability can be as well ascertained by merit 
tests systematically conducted as by an appointing officer who 
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rarely has a free hand in selection, the real selection being made 
by influential and often obscure persons controlling the pat- 
ronage. The degree of trustworthiness is apparent from the 
careers of candidates and is inferred from the confidential tes- 
timony of vouchers, given in response to comprehensive and 
searching inquiries, as to industry, temperament and personal 
habits. This record of the candidate shows his character and 
habits and enables an estimate to be formed of his moral quali- 
ties. Instead of the limited field of selection open to the ap- 
pointing officer, the merit system opens the appointment to 
all citizens having the requisite qualifications and confines a 
right of choice in the appointing officer to the three persons who 
have demonstrated their merit and fitness in the highest degree. 
The appointment, therefore, instead of being narrowed to a 
choice from personal acquaintance, uncertain recommendations 
or to the caprice of party spoils, is determined impartially by 
nonpartisan tests of character and capacity. 

These methods have been successfully applied to positions 
having executive functions of the highest importance and with 
a great range of duties, such as in state services to superintend- 
ents of hospitals for the insane, with thousands of inmates. 
In the federal service examinations have been held for the en- 
gineers and accountants to appraise the value of the property 
of common carriers of the United States. Forty-six distinct 
kinds of examination were held, most of them for technical 
positions of the highest order. Eighty-seven appointments were 
made at $3000 to $4800 per annum. In commenting on the 
force thus assembled, officials of the interstate commerce com- 
mission have stated that through these examinations more 
satisfactory service has been obtained than could have been 
secured through any other agency; that the men appointed are 
of the highest order in training and ability and are exceptionally 
efficient in the performance of their duties. The men engaged 
in the physical valuation of railroads constitute one of the most 
remarkable engineering forces ever assembled, and their selec- 
tion through competitive examination is a striking illustration 
of the efficiency of the merit system in meeting the demands of 
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the public service. Examinations have also been held for the 
positions of assistant director of public roads, senior highway 
engineer, chief metallurgist, assistant chief of the bureau of 
chemistry, chief irrigation engineer, social service expert, sani- 
tarian, supervising architect, chief of the division of vital sta- 
tistics and hundreds of others. For illustration, in an examina- 
tion for chief of the editorial division of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, there was a preliminary requirement 
of responsible editorial experience. Those applicants who met 
the preliminary standard were given actual tests which corre- 
sponded closely to the work required in the position; they were 
sent material to edit, and were provided with copies of several 
publications for constructive criticism of editorial methods, 
and they were also required to write and submit a thesis on a 
commercial subject. As in the usual form of nonassembled 
examination, the administrative ability of the candidates was 
given consideration in the evidence secured as to their education, 
experience and fitness. 

With a larger proportion each year in the number of persons 
in the service appointed upon merit test there is an ampler 
field from which it is possible to recruit the higher positions by 
promotion. With the lessening of political influences and the 
more extensive application of merit principles a body of workers 
is being developed which is mentally and physically better able 
to meet the increasing demands of official life and to deal with 
the complex problems in the widening fields provided by new 
legislation. The public service must be made a worthy career, 
be given stability independent of changes of administration, 
and positions other than those which are policy determining 
opened as rewards for efficient service. 



